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A PLEA  FOR 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


PAR 


Of  all  the  progress  made  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  revolution  in  the  facilities  for  travel,  trans- 
port, and  communication  is  the  most  striking,  and 
probably  the  most  important.  Steam  has  diminished 
distance,  and  electricity  has  annihilated  it.  In  conse- 
quence, the  commercial  and  intellectual  relations  be- 
tween peoples  have  becoma  much  more  intimate  and 
extended.  A century  ago  the  civilised  world  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  Europe,  but 
now  it  has  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  include 
not  only  a number  of  peoples  formerly  beyond  its  in- 
fluence, but  also  other  continents  then  given  up  to 
barbarism  and  savagery.  The  market  of  Europe  now 
extends  over  the  entire  globe.  Science  and  industry, 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  a few  privileged  peoples  upon 
whom  others  were  dependent,  have  now  spread  their 
civilising  influences  in  all  directions,  and  the  progress 
achieved  by  any  one  people  is  now  almost  simultaneously 
shared  by  the  rest.  The  community  of  interests  and 
interchange  of  ideas  which  is  the  result  of  this  great 
transformation  is  growing  more  and  more  effective 
every  day,  and  is  bringing  about  a closer  and  firmer 
solidarity  betAveen  nations. 

These  international  relations,  which  are  continually 
extending  and  multiplying,  are  making  the  absence 
of  some  one  common  medium  of  communication, 
familiar  to  all  ,the  diverse  peoples  speaking  different 
languages,  more  and  more  keenly  felt.  The  greatest, 
if  not  the  only  obstacle  with  which  we  are  still  con- 
fronted is  the  bewildering  diversity  of  languages.  The 
means  of  intellectual  communication  have  not  pro- 
gressed at  an  equal  pace  with  the  other  means  of  com- 
munication  ; they  are  in  a most  extraordinary  degree 
behind  the  times.  Physical  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come, but  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  minds  in 
closer  touch  with  one  another.*  Of  what  use  is  it 


* “ On  n’a  rapproche  quo  les  corps,  on  n’a  rien  fait  pour  '■ap- 
proclier  les  esprits.”  M.  de  Beaufront:  Preface  to  “Manuel 
Complct  de  I’Esperanto,”  p.  5,  4th  edition.  (Paris  : Le  Scudior 
1899.) 
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to  have  the  means  of  travelling,  or  writing,  or  speak- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  if  after 
all  we  do  not  understand  what  we  are  saying 
to  one  another  ? We  are  only  in  the  position  of 
a deaf  and  dumb  man  who  is  invited  to  use  a telephone. 
We  are,  in  fact,  hardly  a whit  better  oft’  than  deaf  and 
dumb  people  so  far  as  our  relations  with  foreigners  are 
concerned,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

This  obstacle  is  especially  encount(U’ed  in  matters 
of  science,  in  which  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  himself 
abieast  of  the  times  is  obliged  to  follow  the  movements 
of  thought  and  investigation  in  all  civilised  countries, 
and  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  difticult  on  account 
of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  people.s  taking  part  in 
the  progress  of  science,  and  the  gathering  multitude  of 
anguages  in  which  the  results  are  recorded.  It  is  a 
>tate  of  aftairs  which  certainly  cannot  be  allowed  to 
,50  on.  But  the  necessity  for  some  common  language 
or  international  use  is  nowhere  more  noti^able 
/han  at  the  many  international  conferences  and 
congresses  which  take  place  every  year,  like  those 
leld  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900.  Although  a 
general  agreement  has  long  been  established  in  matters 
(ft  science,  and  even  in  philosophy  ; although  intel- 
1 ectual  affinities  and  sympathies  of  diverse  thinkers  are 
dearly  recognised,  nevertheless,  this  diversity  of  lan- 
guages presents  itself  as  a permanent  obstacle  to  an 
i ftequate  and  free  exchange  of  thought,  an  immovable 
1 >airier  to  a complete  understanding  and  to  an  intimate 
insight  into  one  another  s minds.  The  fundamental 
identity  of  idscts  lenders  the  diversity  of  wovds  and 
p'ammatical  forms  (which  so  often  falsify  and  mis- 
i iterpret  them)  not  only  irritating,  but  utterly  absurd. 

( )ne  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  why  several  of 
these  congresses  and  societies  so  clearly  realised  the 
recessity  for  an  Int.  Lang.,  and  expressed  their  wish 
that  some  such  medium  should  be  adopted.  The 
delegates  of  these  congresses  and  societies  adopted  in 
t ie  main  the  plan  of  action  which  was  proposed  by  one 
of  them,  M.  L.  Leau,  docteur  c's  sciences,  delegate  of 
t le  Societc  Philomathique  de  Paris.*  They  drevv  up  a 
common  Declaration,  which  sets  forth  what  are  the 
r;quirements  which  such  a future  Int.  Lang,  should 


* See  M.  Leau  s pamphlet,  “ Une  Langue  X miverselie  est-elle 
Possible?  (Pans:  Gauthier-Villars.  1900.) 
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fullil,  and  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  in  order 
to  bring  about  its  establishment.*  The  object  of  this 
essay  is  to  give  a fuller  and  more  detailed  explanation 
of  this  Declaration,  its  aim  and  methods,  and  to  point 
out  the  lines  upon  which  such  an  Int.  Lang,  should  be 
constructed. 

AN  AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE,  SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN- 

First  of  all,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  let  us 
state  that  there  is  absolutely  no  question  here  of  a uni- 
versal language,  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  abolish  and 
supersede  national  languages,  but  merely  of  an  auxiliary 
Int.  Lang.,  destined  to  “ serve  for  written  and  oral  rela- 
tions between  people  with  different  mother  tongues.” 
It  would  be  a foreign  tongue  for  all  people,  therefore 
the  only  one  that  each  nation  would  have  to  learn  in 
order  to  be  able  to  comftiunicate  with  all  the  others.  In 
a word,  the  second  (tongue)  for  all.-f  This  Int.  Lang, 
should  be  both  spoken  and  written,  like  all  national 
languages,  so  as  to  serve  equally  well  for  conversation 
or  correspondence.  Suppose  that  I have  opened 
epistolary  relations  with  a foreign  savant  upon  a certain 
subject ; we  afterwards  meet,  at  a congress  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  at  once  evident  that  to  converse  upon  the  subject 
of  our  correspondence  we  must  use  the  language  used 
in  our  letters.  Let  me  add  a very  natural  condition, 
and  one  more  necessary  than  appears  at  first  sight.  We 
should  be  able  to  speak  and  understand  the  Int.  Lang, 
as  soon  as  we  know  how  to  write  and  read  it.  Indeed, 
there  will  be  fewer  occasions  for  speaking  than  for 
writing  it,  and  all  the  intellectual  labour  of  learning  to 
write  the  language  would  be  comparatively  wasted,  if 
further  study  were  necessary  to  its  oral  use.  This 
condition  at  once  excludes  any  ideographic  language, 
analogous  to  Chinese. 


EXTENSION  AND  USES  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

LANGUAGE. 

An  Int.  Lang,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  of 
use  : Firstly,  to  savants,  including  in  this  term  philo- 
sophers, lawyers,  physicians,  historians,  &c. — briefly, 
all  men  of  culture  ; secondly,  to  working  and  commer- 


( 


.T 


* See  text  of  Declaration,  pp,  31-32. 
t Motto  of  “La  Langue  Bleue,”  of  M.  Leon  Bollack. 
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ciil  people  ; thirdly,  to  travellers  and  tourists.  Such  a 
far-reaching  condition  may  at  first  appear  ambitious, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  must  guard  against 
tl  e chimerical  idea  of  a language  purely  and  exclusively 
fc  r scholars.  Where  does  science  terminate  ? Where 
do  commerce  and  industry  commence  ? Must  scientific 
instruments,  chemical  products,  «fec.,  have  two  names — 
one  for  the  learned,  the  other  for  the  unlearned  ? If 
wj  add  technical  terms  to  the  scholar’s  language,  it 
w 11  necessarily  become  the  commercial  language.  But 
tl  en  it  will  also  become  that  of  ovdinary  travellers,  for 
m e in  their  business  dealings  with  merchants.  Savants 
tl  emselves  are  only  human,  and,  once  away  from  their 
lilu’aries  or  laboratories,  they  have  the  same  practical 
meds  as  the  most  humble  of  mortals.  The  scholar’s 
language  then  becomes  of  little  use  to  him  ; therefore  he 
m ust  also  learn  that  of  the  tradesman,  ^’he  real  danger 
tc  an  Int.  Lang,  for  the  cultured  only  would  be  the 
in  3vitable  formation  of  a commercial  and  utilitarian 
ri  'al,  and  as  the  latter  would  be  a hundred  times  more 
of  ,en  used  than  the  former,  it  would  infallibly  depose  it. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  distinguish  the  learned  from  the 
VI  Igar  tongue,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  quite  dissimilar. 
E xcept  for  some  special  terms  such  as  are  used  in  all 
trades,  the  groundwork  of  a language  is  the  same  for 
tli3  shopkeeper  as  for  the  academician,  and  the  proof 
is  that  they  understand  one  another  perfectly  well  when 
tli3  academician  has  to  make  a purchase  from  the  shop- 
kesper.  Therefore,  the  Int.  Lang,  must  not  be  a tech- 
nical and  exclusive  one,  reserved  for  the  initiated,  but 
a anguage  for  daily  use,  which  will  servo  quite  as  well 
in  a railway  station  or  hotel  as  in  a societv  of  savants  or 
at  an  international  congress.  In  a word,  it  must  have 

till  5 same  uses  and  the  same  domain  as  any  national 
to]  igue. 

EXCLUSION  OF  NATIONAL  LANGUAGES. 

Apparently  the  easiest  solution,  and  that  which  first 
pn  sents  itself,  is  to  select  as  the  Int.  Lang,  one  of  the 
existing  languages.  But  this  solution  is  quite  imprac- 
tic  ible,  and  we  at  once  discard  it.  It  is  utterly  im- 
poiisible  that  all  nations  could  agree  to  adopt  for  inter- 
nal ional  use  the  language  of  one  among  them.  Such  a 
choice  would  hurt  not  only  the  legitimate  pride  of  other 
nal  ions,  but  also  their  political  and  economical  inter- 


j ests,  for  it  would  confer  upon  the  favoured  nation  an 

; enormous  advantage  in  commercial  and  scientific  rela- 

! tions  with  its  rivals.  The  language  of  a people  is  the 

I vehicle  of  its  thoughts,  its  influence,  its  products,  and 

even  of  its  fashions.  It  is  also  the  incarnation  of  its 
intellect,  the  symbol  of  its  national  unity,  independence, 
and  power.  Never  would  the  great  nations  consent  to 
lower  their  flags  to  one  of  their  number,  to  recognise  a 
s kind  of  hegemony,  and  to  become  in  a certain  sense 

tributaries. 

Let  it  be  added  that  no  national  language  can  pretend 
to  any  marked  superiority  over  all  others.  Not  one 
" possesses  ideal  simplicity,  regularity,  and  perfection. 

All  have  diverse  but  almost  equal  difficulties,  useless 
complications,  numberless  exceptions  and  singularities. 
i Even  should  the  philologists  of  different  countries  put 

aside  their  national  pride  and  consider  only  the  logical 
qualities  of  various  languages,  they  would  never  agree 
as  to  the  best  amongst  them  ; therefore,  as  an  inter- 
national agreement  upon  this  point  is  manifestly  im- 
possible, it  becomes  imperative  that,  in  their  common 
interests,  all  nations  should  renounce  their  chimerical 
i hopes  and  unjustifiable  pretensions,  and  adopt  a neutral 

language,  which  would  entail  no  sacrifice  of  their  material 
and  moral  interests,  or  even  of  their  vanity. 


PLURALITY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

There  is  another  solution,  which  is  but  a pis-aller,  and 
which  we  should  not  refer  to,  had  it  not  been  brought 
forward  at  the  Co?igress  of  Mathematicians.  It  would 
reduce  to  five  or  six  the  number  of  international  lan- 
guages to  be  employed  in  science  (and  no  doubt  also  in 
commerce).  But  this  solution  also  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Where  or  what  is  the  authority  that  would  be 
qualified  to  select  the  five  or  six  privileged  languages 
and  exclude  all  others  ? The  choice  would  be  extremely 
arbitrary  and  partial,  and  would  cause  quite  as  much 
dissatisfaction  as  the  choice  of  a single  language  for 
international  use.  ' But  even  should  a decision  be 
arrived  at,  how  could  we  ensure  its  being  acted  upon  ? 
The  nations  whose  languages  they  would  banish  v^uld 
rightly  refuse  to  sacrifice  that  symbol  of  their  national 
unity;  and  they  would  be  the  more  determined  not  to 
resign  their  own  for  some  other  language  because  their 
patriotism  would  suffer  from  a moral  vassalage  to 


\ 
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ai  other  nation.  Only  a neutral  language  can  .satisfy 
tl  e suseeptibilities  of  all  nationalities,  conciliate  their 
patriotism  and  interests,  and  place  them  upon  such  an 
e(  uality  as  to  obtain  all  their  suffrages.  Therefore, 
SI  ch  a language  “ would  not  be  the  enemy,  but  the 
best  friend  of  national  languages.”* 

But  let  us  suppose  that  “ force  of  circumstances  ” 
(\diich  is  too  often  merely  the  idleness  or  care- 
lessness of  men)  should  bring  about  this  solution 
ol  the  difficulty.  Then  all  nations  (that  is,  the  edu- 
cated portions)  would  be  obliged  to  learn  five  or  six 
languages,  not  only  different,  but  quite  heterogeneous, 
each  one  of  which  offers  diverse  difficulties,  and  requires 
years  of  study  and  practice.  All  secondary  education 
would  be  restricted  to  the  learning  of  living  languages, 
to  the  detriment  of  positive  knowledge  (the  sciences, 
h story)  and  real  literary  culture.  Briefly : to  keep 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  special  scientific  work 
a id  studies  which  interested  them,  all  savants  would 
h ive  to  be  polyglots  ; but  to  become  polyglots  they 
would  have  to  abandon  every  other  study,  and  there- 
fd’e  they  would  be  almost  destitute  of  knowledge  of 
their  special  subjects.  This  clearly  shows  the  absurdity 
o ' the  proposition. 

In  reality,  this  solution  would  simply  ])erpetuate,  and 
e -en  aggravate  the  present  state  of  things.  Each 
sj.vant  w^ould  continue  to  learn,  more  oi-  less  perfectly, 
two  or  three  languages,  which  would  perhaps  enable 
h m to  make  himself  partially  understood  in  one-half 
o ' Europe,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  some  special 
subjects ; but  he  would  still  be  unable  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  a great  portion  of  the  civilised  world. 

He  could  have,  of  course,  the  aid  of  translations  ; but 
d)  we  translate  into  the  principal  languages  all  that 
appears  of  interest  to  the  world  ? I do  not  mean  in 
literature,  but  in  science.  For  instance,  here  is  a great 
scientific  work  ; it  interests,  say,  one  thousand  scientists 
--an  average  of  two  hundred  for  each  of  the  greatest 
nitions.  If  it  were  translated  into  (iach  of  these 
k nguages,  not  one  of  the  translations  would  pay  ex- 
psnses,  consequently  the  work  would  not  be  issued, 
i ut  if  it  were  translated  into  an  Int,  Lang.,  the  cost  of 

* M.  DE  Beaufront,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro 
p igation  of  “Esperanto.” 
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production  would  not  be  great,  and  there  w’ould  be  an 
adequate  demand  for  it.  The  time  and  expense  of  four  or 
five  translators  w'ould  be  saved  (especially  if  the  author 
should  write  directly  in  the  Int.  Lang.),  and,  instead 
of  remaining  for  a long  period,  perhaps  for  ever,  un- 
known to  half  the  world,  at  a single  stroke  the  work 
could  be  placed  wuthin  reach  of  the  international  public. 
A language  that  could  claim  to  be  unique  and  common 
to  all  nations  wnuld  thus  have  one  enormous  advantage. 

TO  THE  READER. 

So  far,  I have  considered  only  the  collective  Declara- 
tion which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  agreement  between 
present  and  future  delegates,  and  to  which  we  invite 
adherents.  But,  once  a perfect  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  is  established,  all  opinions 
are  free,  and  I beg  leave  to  express  my  own. 

Delegated  by  the  Congres  de  Philosophic  to  study  the 
question  of  an  Int.  Lang.,  I must  now’  render  an  account 
of  my  mission  and  the  results  of  my  studies.  The  first 
question  asked  by  objectors  is  : “ Is  an  Int.  Lang, 
possible  ? ” Now,  w’e  should  be  guilty  of  great  reckless- 
ness, if  not  of  a grave  abuse  of  confidence,  if  we  adv^o- 
cated  such  a project  before  assuring  ourselves  of  its 
possibility.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  many  previous 
attempts  to  form  an  Int.  Lang.,  and  that  there  are  some 
systems  in  actual  use,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  possibility.* 
To  answ’^er  certain  questions  and  refute  certain  preju- 
dices, we  are  forced  to  precise  and  fix  ideas,  for  some 
critics  oppose  certain  systems  and  not  others. 

Moreover,  w’e  shall  infer  that  our  readers  have  so  far 
no  idea  of  an  Int.  Lang.,  and  know  of  no  schemes,  or, 
what  is  worse,  know  only  those  w^hich  are  very  imper- 
fect. It  is,  then,  advisable  to  submit  to  their  judg- 
ment a sketch  of  the  divers  systems  proposed.  Not 
being  the  author  of  any  scheme,  nor  even  an  adept  at 
any  in  particular,  I claim  to  fulfil  the  requisite  condi- 
tions of  impartiality  and  disinterestedness,  and  if  I 
manifest  a preference  for  one  kind  of  system  more  than 
another,  it  is  because  I am  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  practical  and  definitive  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 

* See  CouTURAT  and  Leau.  “ Hi.stoire  de  la  Langue  Univei’ 
.selle,”  one  vol.  in  8vo  (Paris  : Hachette.  1903),  in  which  are 
analysed  more  than  fifty  projects  for  auxiliary  languages,  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 
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b ) found  in  one  direction  only.  But  let  it  be  well 
u iderstood  that  this  is  merely  a personal  opinion,  which 
I submit  to  the  free  consideration  of  my  readers,  and 
\\  hich  invites  and  calls  for  discussion. 

LATIN  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  solution  which  appeals  to  savants,  and  above 
all  to  men  of  letters,  is  the  adoption  of  Latin,  which  was 
formerly  the  universal  language  of  the  cultured  world. 
But  Latin  is  open  to  the  objections  that  we  entertain 
t3  a language  only  for  the  savant.  It  cannot  be  too 
cften  repeated  that  the  Int.  Lang,  is  not  intended  onhj 
f 3r  the  highly  cultured  : it  must  be  such  as  to  be  easy 
c f acquisition  by  any  man  or  woman  of  average  intelli- 
^ence,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
c f any  but  their  mother  tongue.  It  should  also  be  possi- 
ble to  learn  it  without  the  aid  of  a master.  Now,  not 
( ne  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled  by  Latin,  which  is  as 
1 lard  to  learn  as  the  most  difficult  of  modern  languages, 
{,iid  offers  the  same  inconveniences — a complicated  and 
it-regular  syntax  and  grammar.  It  has  certainly  one 
great  advantage — it  is  neutral  ; but  then  it  has  an 
( normous  disadvantage — it  is  a dead  language,  its 
structure  and  vocabulary  corresponding  to  a state  of 
(ivilisation  absolutely  past  and  irrevocably  surpassed. 
] t is  for  this  reason  that  its  use  is  almost  abandoned 
l)y  cultured  people  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
language.  We  cannot  recall  the  past  ; we  cannot 
l esuscitate  that  which  is  dead. 

Yet  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  Latin 
l)y  the  infusion  of  new  blood.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
lends  itself  perfectly  well  to  the  expression  of  modern 
ideas,  and  as  an  example  the  Vox  Urhis  is  cited,  which 
ingeniously  translates  bicycle — birota  velocissima*  This 
elegant  periphrase  would  no  doubt  do  very  well  in 
L<atin  verse,  but  would  appear  somewhat  cumbersome 
and  out  of  place  in  a business  letter  or  on  the  sign- 
)oard  of  a shop.  x4nd  how  many  scientific  and  technical 
ideas  there  are  of  which  Latin  is  incapable  of  giving 
oven  an  intelligible  periphrase  ! If  we  had  to  adopt 
it  dead  language,  we  should  choose  Grt^ek,  which  lends 
tself  much  better  to  the  formation  of  new  words,  and 

* Angelo  Valdarnini  : “ II  sovraccarico  della  mente  e lo 
I tudio  d’una  lingua  internazionale.”  (Bologna.  1900.) 
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from  which  so  many  technical  terms  arc  already  bor- 
rowed.* 

But  even  if  we  modernised  the  Latin  vocabulary  and 
enriched  it  with  neologisms  (which  purists  would  treat 
as  barbarisms)  such  as  magazina  and  rculisare  (Leibniz), 
the  grammar  and  syntax  would  still  be  much  too  diffi- 
cult and  complicated.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary 
to  simplify  it,  to  bring  all  nouns  to  one  declension,  all 
verbs  to  one  conjugation.  But  the  language  so  obtained 
would  no  longer  be  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  nor  even  that 
of  the  Schoolmen : it  would  be  an  artificial  language  on 
a Latin  basis,  which  would  be  more  difficult  to  acquire 
and  less  international  than  a purely  artificial  language. 

Moreover,  such  a reform  would  destroy  the  most 
powerful  argument  of  the  partisans  of  Latin,  and  would 
go  contrary  to  their  dearest  wishes.  In  effect,  if  they 
favour  this  solution,  it  is  merely  to  continue  a tradition, 
and  attempt  to  reconcile  classical  with  scientific  studies. 
Now,  as  the  Neo-Latin  and  the  Latin  of  Virgil  would 
resemble  each  other  only  in  name,  it  would  not  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  ruin  them  beyond  remedy,  to  associate 
them  with  ^ barbarous  language  that  Latinists  would 
no  longer  recognise. t 

If  the  partisans  of  classical  studies  (and  I am  of  the 
number)  do  not  wish  to  see  these  entirely  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  ever-growing  utilitarian  subjects  (especial 
the  study  of  living  languages),  they  must  fight  for  the 
adoption  of  an  Int.  Lang.,  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  learning  several  foreign  tongues.  For,  as  the 

* M.  Raoul,  de  la  Grasserie  has  also  suggested  the  borrowing 
of  the  radicals  of  the  Int.  Lang,  from  the  Greek  : “ De  la  Possi- 
bilite  et  des  Conditions  d’une  Langue  Internationale.”  (Paris  : 
Maisonneuve.  1892.) 

t The  same  may  be  said  of  certain  other  projects,  which  would 
simplify,  regularise,  and  adopt  an  existing  language.  Such  a 
language  would  not  fulfil  the  necessary  condition  of  neutrality, 
and  it  would  be  incomprehensible  even  to  the  peojde  whose 
language  had  been  chosen,  so  that  ti.e  favoured  nation  w’ould 
be  the  last  to  adopt  its  ovm  disfigixred  language.  We  all  know 
how  the  very  least  attempt  at  reform  in  orthography  or  syntax 
is  resisted  by  the  partisans  of  tradition.  It  would  be  a great 
deal  easier  to  make  people  accept  an  entirely  new  language  than 
one  so  reformed  ; and  an  artificial  language  would  certainly 
be  more  simple,  regular,  and  international.  We  may  mention 
here  Melville  Bell’s  “ World-English,”  1888,  and  pm-haps 
other  analogous  projects  (based  upon  a phonetic  spelling  of 
English). 


If 
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lilt.  Lang,  would  ]>e  easier  to  learn  tlian  any  living 
h nguage,  it  would  leave  students  ample  time  to  devote 
to  a really  profound  study  of  classical  language 
a id  literature,  to  scientific  research,  or  to  any  other 
b ranch  of  practical  knowledge.  It  would  also  be  the  very 
bist  means  of  relieving  the  overburdened  secondary 
education  programmes  of  every  country,  with  the 
resultant  intellectual  strain,  and  that  more  or  less 
S’  iperficial  and  useless  knowledge  which  teachers 
dsplore.* 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Latin  and  Greek 
ii,  that  these  two  languages  having  furnished  the  roots 
ot  most  scientific  terms,  it  would  be  expedient  that  the 
I it.  Lang,  should  borrow  from  them  its  scientific 
vocabulary,  the  more  so  as  these-  terms  are  already 
in  a great  degree  international,  f 

But  we  must  guard  against  exclusivism,  and  not 
borrow  all  roots  from  the  only  dead  languages.  Such  a 
vocabulary  would  not  be  sufficiently  international 
( or  those  who  know  only  their  mother  tongue)  nor  really  . 
Tt  eutral ; for  it  would  greatly  favour  Romance  languages, 
and  might  not  be  accepted  by  Germanic  and  Slav  races. 
\/e  shall  further  on  see  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
C reco-Latin  roots  could  and  should  form  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Int.  Lang.  But  it  would  be 
a dvantageous  for  the  vocabulary,  especially  for  words 
ill  common  use,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  national 
languages  ; and  this  is  quite  possible,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.:}; 

PHILOSOPHIC  LANGUAGES. 

Setting  aside  Latin  and  Greek,  we  have  still  a choice 
betw^een  two  kinds  of  solutions — the  y)hilosophic  lan- 
g Liages  and  the  artificial.  Philosophic  languages  claim  to 
be  the  incarnations  of  logic  and  agents  of  thought. 

1 he  name  of  each  thing  would  express  symbolically  its 

* Ernest  Naville,  “ La  Langue  Internationale,”  m6moire 
li  a I’Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiquos.  (January, 
l.!99.) 

t This  idea  has  suggested  several  Neo-Latin  projects,  such 
as  the  Latinesce  of  G.  J.  Henderson,  the  Nov-Lc/tin  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Bosa,  Kosmos  of  Eugen  A.  Lauda.  Reform- Latein  of 
Fsoiiltcui,  Pan-Roman  of  Dr.  Molinaar,  &c. 

t Most  of  the  Neo-Latin  projects  liave  made  room  for  such 
ir  ternational  words  as  sport,  rail,  tunnel,  &c.,  which,  of  course, 
do  not  exist  in  Latin  or  Greek. 


' nature  and  definition  in  such  a w^ay  that  one  could  reason 
' . and,  so  to  speak,  calculate  by  means  of  the  words  them- 

selves. We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  modern  systems 
I , of  pasigraphy , ideography,  or  logical  calculus,  useful  and 

, interesting  as  such  (and  which  w^e  favour),  but  which 

I must  be  excluded  because  they  arc  not  “ speakable,” 

/ and  because  everyone  is  obliged  to  read  them  in  his  own 

language.  We  allude  to  the  old  systems  proposed 
S by  philosophers— -notably  by  Descartes  and  LEiBNp. 

Our  special  study  of  the  Logic  of  Leibniz  perhaps  permits 
us  to  declare  that  in  our  opinion  such  projects  are 
absolutely  chimerical.  They  rely  upon  the  postulate 
‘ that  all  our  ideas  are  homogeneous  and  uniform  com- 

binations of  a limited  number  of  simple  ideas,  which 
> compose  the  alphabet  of  human  thought. 

Now,  this  is  a false  and  infinitely  too  simplist  con- 
ception of  the  mechanism  of  thought.  It  reduces  all 
judgments  to  judgments  of  predication,  and  all  propo- 
sitions to  the  verb  to  he.  It  ignores  all  conceivable 
relations  between  ideas  or  things,  except  one  — that  of 
genus  to  species.  A language  founded  upon  this  principle 
would  be  powerless  to  express  a relative  {who,  which,  &c.), 
or  even  a simple  genitive.  For  example,  after  classing 
all  dogs  according  to  their  race,  w^e  should  have  no 
definition,  and  therefore  no  expression,  for  the  blind 


man's  dog,  or  the  gardener's  dog.  This  signifies  that  it  is, 
and  always  will  be,  impossible  to  class  all  objects  by 
genus  and  species,  and  give  them  scientific  names, 

like  animal  and  vegetable  species. 

Besides,  in  practice  such  a nomenclature  w^ould  border 
upon  the  arbitrary,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  example 
of  the  systems  of  Dalgarno*  and  Wilkins, t by  whom 
A Leibniz  was  inspired.  They  adopt  a common  form  for 

individuals  of  the  same  genus,  varying  only  the  last 
letter  to  designate  the  divers  species.  For  example,  with 

Dalgarno  : 

N7)ka  signified  Elephant. 

N„k„  „ Horse. 

Nrjke  „ Donkey. 

N„ko  „ Mule. 

and  so  on.  Now,  how  could  we  distinguish  and  remember 

^ * Dalgarno  : “ Ars  Signorurn,  vulgo  character  universalis  et 

' Lingua  Philosophica.”  (London,  16(51.) 

t John  Wilkins  (Bishop  of  Chester):  Essay  Towards  a 

Real  Character  and  a Philosophical  Language.  (London,  lo6o.) 
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the  meanings  of  words  so  nearly  alike?  It  would  be 
([uite  as  clear  if  we  said  Animal  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3. 
j^nd  to  know  which  animal  corresponded  to  each  number 
A/ould  necessitate  constant  reference  to  a dictionary. 
''Ve  might  just  as  well  (like  Becher)*  number  the  words 
c f each  language,  assigning  the  same  number  to  equiva- 
bnt  words. 

These  systems  ignore  a psychological  law,  a require- 
I lent  of  the  memory.  The  more  alike  the  sense  of  words, 
the  more  should  they  differ  in  form,  in  order  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  remembered.  One  could  learn  quicker 
£nd  be  less  likely  to  confound  the  words  elephant, 
iippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros  than  Pachiderm  A.,  Pach. 
j?.,  Pach.  C. 

But  the  greatest  defect  of  these  systems,  and  the 
gravest  error  of  their  authors,  consists  in  supposing  that 
the  simple  elements  of  our  ideas  are  limited  in  number, 
rnd  can  be  represented  by  a collection  of  letters  or 
syllables  so  restricted  as  to  be  easily  remembered.  To 
cissipate  this  illusion,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  logical 
s nalysis  of  mathematical  concepts  alone  requires  about 
cne  hundred  different  and  irreducible  symbols.f  The 
length  and  complication  attained  by  terms  used  in 
crganic  chemistry  is  because,  instead  of  being  simply 
rames  (as  oxalic  acid),  they  claim  to  be  definitions,  and 
e xplain  the  formulae  of  the  substances  named.  Let  us  try 
t ) estimate  from  this  the  number  of  characters  necessary 
t ) express  the  simplest  article  of  food  ; for  its  name 
s lould  not  only  enumerate  all  the  ingredients,  but  indicate 
t leir  composition  and  explain  their  preparation.  We 
t 'emblo  to  think  of  the  length  of  the  word  which  would 
t ‘anslate  ideographically  bread  and  wine,  caviare  and 
flum  pudding.  It  would  be  as  complicated  as  Chinese 
v riting.  It  follows  that  the  word  could  not  be  orally 
e spressed,  and  thus  would  not  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions 
ejsential  to  an  Int.  Lang.  ;J: 

The  logical  analysis  of  all  our  concepts  is  yet  far  from 

♦ “ Character  pro  notitia  linguarum  universali  ” (1661). 

t Peano:  “Formulaire  de  Mathematiques  ” (1901),  pp, 

V li.  and  213.  And  the  mathematical  vocabulary  comprises 
1 7,000  words  ! 

I Or  it  would  be  necessary  (as  foreseen  by  Leibniz)  to  have 
two  names  for  each  object,  one  scientific,  the  other  for 
o immon  use.  But  this  would  only  produce  the  inconvenient 
d iplicity  of  language  already  referred  to. 
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being  achieved,  and  it  probalily  never  will  be.*  Fortu- 
nately, such  analysis  is  not  necessary  to  a mutual  under- 
standing, not  only  of  words,  but  of  the  most  complex 
ideas.  And  besides,  it  could  not  but  obstruct  thought, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  its  expression.  In  effect,  if 
every  word  was  the  definition  of  an  idea,  that  definition 
would  have  to  be  present  in  the  mind  each  time  the  word 
was  employed.  But  we  should  never  arrive  at  the 
enunciation  of  a proposition,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
substitute  mentally  the  definition  of  each  term.  As 
Leibniz  himself  has  said,  reasoning  is  only  possible 
thanks  to  what  he  calls  psittacisme,  or  symbolic  thought. 
But  this  indispensable  form  of  thought  would  be  con- 
stantly hampered  by  an  ideography  that  would  necessi- 
tate constant  attention  to  the  concrete  and  adequate 
sense  of  each  word.  In  short,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
sciences,  a philosophical  language  cannot  be  realised; 
but  even  if  it  could  be  realised,  it  would  be  impracticable 
even  for  scholars,  for  it  would  run  contrary  to  the  aims 
of  all  language  and  all  symbolism,  and  instead  of  aiding 
thought,  would  paralyse  it. 

ARTIFICIAL  LANGUAGES. 

There  remains  but  one  alternative — it  is  to  adopt  an 
artificial  language.  But  there  must  be  a clear  under- 
standing of  this  epithet  artificial.  There  is  no  thought  of 
creating  an  entirely  new  language,  without  regard  to 
living  languages  ; for  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot 
sweep  away  those  which  already  exist.  We  are  no 
longer  in  an  earthly  paradise,  and  have  not  to  recon- 
stitute the  language  that  Adam  might,  or  should,  have 
invented.  Yet  this  fact  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  certain 
systems,  otherwise  ingenious,  but  constructed  in  some 
way  a pyriori.  For  example,  an  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained of  constituting  the  vocabulary  of  an  Int.  Lang,  by 
forming  all  the  monosyllabic  combinations  of  conso- 
nants and  vowels  tha(  ?au  be  pronounced,  and  attributing 
to  these  sounds  more  or  less  arbitrary  meanings. 
Such  a vocabulary,  the  greater  x>ortion  of  the  word  ? of 
which  would  belong  to  no  known  idiom,  and  bear  no 
analogy  to  our  languages,  would  be  impossible  to  learn 
and  remember.  To  be  able  to  speak  or  even  to  write 

* “ The  invention  of  this  language  depends  upon  true  philo- 
sophy,” said  Descartes.  And  Leibniz  : “ It  is  true  that  these 
characters  would  presuppose  the  true  philosophy.” 
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sach  a language  we  should  need  to  have  a dictionary 
constantly  at  hand.  This  would  render  it  useless  for 

i iternational  purposes ; and  it  can  be  alfirmed  with  cer- 
tiinty  that  any  system  which  proceeds  upon  these  lines 
iii  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  elaboration  of  the 
\ ocabulary  must  not  be  a combination  ])uzzle. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  VOCABULARY. 

To  be  a success,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Int.  Lang, 
riust  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  national 
languages.  At  first  sight  it  seems  difficult  to  constitute 
a vocabulary  that  would  be  really  neutral  and  common 
1 3 all  nations.  But  there  already  exists  an  international 
^ ocabulary,  one  that  is  richer  and  more  extended  than  is 
g enerally  realised.  In  the  first  place,  the  major  portion 
cf  scientific  and  technical  terms,  generally  borrowed 
f’om  Latin  and  Greek,  are  the  same  in  all  European 
languages,  and  we  would  not  dream  of  choosing  others.* 
Ib  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  Greco-Latin  elements 
lave  a claim  to  be  adopted  in  the  Int.  Lang.  It  may 
jerhaps  be  objected  that  German  scientific  terminology 

ii  i an  exception  to  the  rule.  But  almost  always  German 
j ossesses,  next  to  the  word  of  Germanic  origin,  a Greco- 
Latin  doublet  which  is  international  (for  example, 
Cesellschaft  and  Societal) . But  where  there  is  not  this 
c oublet  the  Germanic  word  cannot  })retend  to  the 
I iternationality  of  its  Greco-Latin  equivalent.  Fern- 
swecJier  can  never  be  as  universal  as  telephone,  nor 
Wissenschaft  as  science.  However,  this  would  be  no  great 
t rouble  to  Germans  themselves,  for  they  are  forced  to 
1(  ;arn  these  technical  terms  (in  chemistry,  for  example) 
v'hen  they  wish  to  read  a foreign  work. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  scientific  vocabulary  which  is 
international.  A great  number  of  ordinary  words  in 
everyday  use  are  common  to  all  European  tongues. f 

* For  example  : — Atom,  axiom,  architecture,  bismuth,  borax, 
c -ystal,  croup,  gas,  granite,  guitar,  geometry,  mechanic,  physic, 
n iture,  literature,  music,  poesy,  philosophy,  phosphorus,  minute, 
second,  opal,  sapphire,  &c.  ; organ,  flute,  violoncello,  &c.  ; tiger, 
pmther,  leopard,  &c.  ; pause,  plan,  planet,  j)latinum,  rhyme, 
s yle,  sum,  term,  thesis,  volcano,  zenith,  zinc. 

f Examples : — Post,  telegraph,  theatre,  tabac,  ananas, 
a ’tichoke,  barque,  buffet,  bronze,  character,  carte,  chocolate, 
d ince,  diamond,  epoch,  fabric,  flannel,  form,  gallery,  grenade, 
g oup,  lamp,  lemonade,  liqueur,  locomotive,  niche,  park,  police, 
p )rtrait,  religion,  rancid,  rent,  rice,  rose,  season,  secretary, 
signal,  sirop,  soup,  sauce,  talent,  terrace,  toilet,  truffle,  university, 
V dse,  wagon. 
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It  is  clear  that  all  these  words  belong  ipso  J ado  to 
the  Int.  Lang.,  for  one  would  be  understood  in  every 
country  in  the  world  on  pronouncing  or  writing 
any  of  these  words.  Many  others  are  common  to  at 
least  three  languages — namely,  to  English,  German,  and 
French.*  To  express  corresponding  ideas  it  would  be 
quite  natural  to  adopt  these  words  in  preference  to  all 
others,  for  they  already  possess  the  widest  international- 
ity, and  are  understood  by  the  greatest  number  of  people 
foreign  to  each  other.  Even  when  a root,  identical  in 
the  main,  is  altered  in  one  language  or  another,  in 
writing  or  pronunciation — as  the  word  nose  {7iez,  nase, 
&c.) — it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  it  in  a middle 
form  {7iaz,  for  example)  ; and  would  it  not  have  more 
chances  of  being  understood  than  any  other  vocable 
arbitraril}^  chosen  ? 

Thus  a considerable  vocabulary,  entirely  or  partially 
international,  already  exists,  and  is  bound  to  inciease. 
Necessarily,  it  must  furnish  the  nucleus  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Int.  Lang.  To  complete  it  we  must  adopt  for 
each  idea  the  most  international  radical — that  is  to  say, 
the  one  most  common  to  the  greatest  number  of  lan- 
guages, to  two  at  least  (and  we  know  that  words  conunon 
to  two  languages  are  very  numerous ).f  For  tho.se  ideas 
wiiicli  are  expressed  in  each  language  by  different  words, 
we  should  borrow  impartially  the  radicals  of  the 
principal  European  tongues,  or  the  ancient  languages, 
choosing  from  among  them  the  shortest,  the  most 
distinct,  and  the  most  harmonious.  This  eclectic 
method  would  enable  us  to  remedy  the  ambiguousness 
of  some  living  languages,  and  to  distinguish  ideas 
often  confounded  under  the  same  word,  by  assigning 
to  them  different  radicals  borrowed  from  diverse 
tongues.]]]  It  is  evident  that  a vocabulary  thus  foimed 
would  possess  the  greatest  possible  internationality,  and 

* Examples: — Cafe,  carafe,  drug,  elephant,  family,  iiidustij, 
insect,  institute,  novice,  uncle,  paper,  perle,  person,  pomp,  lat, 
rich,  verb. 

t Examples  -.—Ship  (scJiiff)  would  bo  adopted  in  preference 
to  bateau  ; schiih  {shoe)  rather  than  soldier  ; dank  {thank)  than 
remercier  ; send  than  envoyer  ; and  so  on. 

X Examples  Address,  air,  course,  state,  genius,  interest 
master,  note,  order,  sack,  volume,  snap,  content,  right,  watch, 
bill,  spring,  strike,  club,  to  cast,  rent,  and  almost  all  the  j)ie- 
positions  and  conjunctions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  equivocal 
that,  in,  if,  &c. 
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be  the  easiest  to  acquire  for  each  nation,  which  would 
know  in  advance  at  least  one  half  of  the  radicals. 


FORMATION  OF  DERIVED  AND  COMPOUND  WORDS. 

' V e have  constantly  spoken  of  radicals,  because,  for  a 
lai]  guage  to  be  simple  and  easy  to  learn,  we  must  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  primitive  words,  of 
wh  ich  the  conventional  meaning  is  to  be  rc^tained  in  the 
me  mory.*  It  follows  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  form, 
according  to  absolutely  general  and  uniform  rules,  the 
gre  atest  possible  number  of  derived  and  new  words. 

]‘'or  example,  the  name  of  one  who  practises  an  art, 
a science,  or  a trade  would  be  formed  by  means  of  an 
imariable  suffix  (-ist,  most  probably),  whereas  in  our 
lai  guages  these  names  have  a number  of  different 
suffixes  {dentist,  bootmaker,  'physician,  notary,  commercial, 
prcfessor,  &c.).  About  thirty  suffixes,  also  borrowed 
from  the  different  languages,  living  or  dead,  would  ex- 
prc  ss  all  words  of  this  kinci  ; and  one  can  conceive  what 
cle  irness  would  be  given  to  the  language  by  the  uni- 
for  nity  in  sense  of  each  one  of  them.  For  the  formation 
of  aew  words,  the  Int.  Lang,  would  present  the  same 
facilities  as  Greek  and  German,  for  example,  and  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  same  rules.  By  means  of  roots 
boi  rowed  from  diverse  languages,  the  Int.  Lang,  could 
forn  all  the  derived  and  new  words  needed,  and  this 
in  i regular  and  automatic  manner,  without  one  excep- 
tio  1,  and  without,  as  in  all  living  languages,  danger 
of  the  veto  of  the  purists— “ There  is  no  such 
wo  d.”f  It  would  thus  have  a richness  and  flexi- 
bility that  no  living  language  possesses,  and,  by 
meins  of  the  different  suffixes,  would  distin- 
gui  ih  shades  of  meaning  such  as  our  languages  incessantly 
corfound.J  Also,  the  invariability  of  the  roots  and 
affi  tes  would  enable  us  to  read  anything  immediately, 
w it  1 the  aid  of  a dictionary  alone — which  certainly  can- 
not be  said  of  any  living  language. 


* evident  that  words  which  signify  peace  and  appease- 

men  should  have  the  same  radical.  Also  right,  rectitude,  rectih, 
on  1 lie  one  part,  and  right,  jurist,  juridiccd,  on  the  other. 

t One  could  always  form  from  each  root  the  noun,  adiective. 
vert , and  the  adverb  eorrespondiug, 

t For  example,  the  thre  i meanings  of  words  in  —tion,  as  percept 
Uon  which  signify  (1)  the  action  of  perceiving,  (2)  the  result  of 
that  action— a perception,  (3)  the  mental  faculty  of  perception. 
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DISTINCTION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPiTECH. 

To  these  advantages  the  Int.  Lang,  would  add  others 
of  a new  and  absolutely  original  nature.  The  dificrent 
parts  of  speech  would  be  distinguished  b^/  the  form  of 
the  words,  so  that  one  would  at  first  sight  or  hearing 
recognise  a noun  or  a verb,  an  adjective  or  an  adverb, 
&c.  This  is  an  advantage  that  no  natural  language 
presents,  and  it  would  singularly  facilitate  clearness  of 
speech.  The  role  of  each  word  in  a phrase  being  deter- 
mined by  its  appearance,  logical  construction  is  assured 
without  any  possible  error.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  a word,  we  can  guess  it  or  supply  it  from  its 
grammatical  function  ; we  can  even  do  w'ithout  it,  for  it 
is  often  sufficient  to  know  its  function  to  comprehend  the 
phrase. 

SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIATION. 

Another  advantage,  that  hardly  any  living  language 
possesses,  would  be  a rigorously  phonetic  spelling — 
the  pronunciation  absolutely  conforming  to  the  writing. 
All  letters  would  be  pronounced,  and  each  one  always 
have  the  same  sound,  whatever  its  place  in  a word, 
and  whatever  its  neighbours.  Pronunciation  would  thus 
be  rendered,  not  only  very  simple  and  easy,  but  as  uniform 
as  possible  among  the  different  nations,  The  alphabet 
would  comprise  sounds  common  to  the  principal  European 
tongues,  and  exclude  those  which  are  peculiar  to  one 
people  and  difficult  to  pronounce  for  all  the  others.* 
It  would  be  composed  of  simple,  clear,  and  very  distinct 
sounds.  All  sounds  too  nearly  alike,  which  a bad 
pronunciation  would  confuse  (as  the  long  and  short, 
closed  and  open  vowels),  would  be  excluded.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  vocabulary  would  not  contain  words 
similar  in  sound,  nor,  above  all,  homonyms,  such  as 
ascent,  assent ; blue,  blew ; meet,  meat ; grate,  great. 
Thus  around  each  word  a certain  margin  of  indetermina- 
tion would  be  left,  so  that  the  inevitable  diversity  of 
pronunciations  would  leave  no  room  for  anything 
equivocal.  In  a word,  the  Int.  Lang,  would  render 
quibbles  impossible.  Besides,  experience  has  proved  that, 
under  these  conditions,  the  diversity  of  pronunciation 
is  insignificant,  and  not  at  all  inconvenient.  It  would 


* Example  ; — The  French  u,  English  th,  German  ch.  But 
we  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  proscribe  the  r (as  in  Volapiik) 
under  the  pretext  that  it  cannot  be  pronounced  by  the  Chinese’ 
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be  much  less  so  than  between  men  of  diffeient  countries 
sp'aking  a language  foreign  to  both  of  them,  and  more 
OT  less  equal  to  that  whicli  subsists  between  natives  of 
dilferent  provinces  speaking  the  literary  language  of  their 
CO  mtry. 

ANSWERS  TO  SOME  OBJECTIONS. 

We  have  just  replied  to  one  of  the  objections  most 
fn  quently  urged  against  the  Int.Lang. — viz.,  the  diversity 
of  pronunciation  inevitable  between  people  of  different 
CO  intries.  We  have  now  to  refute  two  or  three  others, 
wl  ich  all  tend  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  international 
vocabulary. 

[t  is  said  that  the  Int.  Lang,  could  not  render  the 
id  oms,  the  turns,  and  the  metaphors  of  existing  lan- 
guages. Assuredly  not  ; for,  according  to  its  definition, 
an  idiom  is  a manner  of  speech  peculiar  to  a language. 
But  then,  what  language  is  capable  of  rendering  the 
id  oms  of  another  ? Who  has  ever  pretended  to  trans- 
lal  e literally  into  English  or  German  the  French  idioms 
— for  example,  the  expression  'Hire  d quatre  epincjles'' "I* 
B(  sides,  a Frenchman  speaking  his  own  tongue  to  a 
fo  eigner  tries  to  avoid  all  expressions  which  may  need 
explanation,  and  w'ould  be  careful  to  (employ  a less 
figurative  equivalent  in  this  instance — for  example, 
'CO]  redly  or  elegantly  dressed.  Really,  he  is  obliged  to 
Ira  nslale  his  thought,  not  only  in  English  or  German,  but 
evm  in  French.  It  would  not  be  any  more  trouble  to 
translate  it  into  an  Int.  Lang.  Figurativeness  and 
humour  would  lose  something,  perhaps  ; logic  and  clear- 
ne  5S  would  gain. 

But,  apart  from  these  idioms,  there  is  a large  number 
of  nuances  and  subtleties  peculiar  to  each  language 
wl  ich  could  not  pass  into  the  Int.  Lang.  (For  instance, 
Russian  has  four  words,  responding  to  four  shades  of 
m<  aning,  for  the  single  word  something.)  We  ask  again  ; 
CO  lid  these  words  better  pass  into  any  other  foreign 
language  ? The  Int.  Lang,  would  have  at  least  one 
advantage  over  all  living  languages.  If  these  shades 
of  meaning  led  to  a logical  or  convenient  distinction, 
nc  thing  would  prevent  their  being  used  in  the  Int. 
Lsng.,  whilst  they  could  never  be  introduced  into 

' Tire  d quatre  epingles — literally,  drawn  or  stretched  to  four 
pit'.s — the  nca;e=:t  English  equivalent  being  “dressed  to  the 
nii  .es,”  which  would  be  equally  difficult  for  a Frenchman  to 
trt  nslate. 
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another  natural  language,  the  genius  of  which  would  be 
in  opposition.  To  judge  fairiy  the  Int.  Lang.,  cacli  one 
should  compare  it,  not  with  his  own  mother  tongue, 
but  with  the  foreign  tongue  which  it  would  save  him 
the  labour  of  learning,  and  which  it  wou'd  rep’ace. 

^ TECHNICAL  VOCABULARIES. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  raised  is  the  want  (in 
different  languages)  of  concordance  in  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions which  appear  to  correspond,  and  even  of  the 
sense  attributed  to  the  same  word.  We  recognise  this 
inconvenience,  which  renders  translations  so  difficult 
and  imperfect.*  But,  let  us  repeat,  this  is  not  a defect 
peculiar  to  the  Int.  Lang.,  and  it  would  be  no  more 
difficult  to  translate  a text  from  a living  language  into 
the  Int.  Lang,  than  from  one  living  language  into 
another.  Why  demand  from  an  Int.  Lang,  an  advaiy 
tage  not  offered  by  any  natural  language,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain,  on  account  of  their  very  diver- 
sity ? Moreover,  if  this  obstacle  inherent  to  the  diver- 
sity of  languages  can  be  surmounted  to  a certain  degree, 
it  is  only  by  an  Int.  Lang,  that  it  will  be  done.  In 
effect,  the  sense  of  words  can  be  rigorously  defined  ; the 
diverse  meanings  of  our  vocables  can  be  disassociated, 
and  represented  by  different  words,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  avoid  anything  equivocal  ; and,  above  all,  they 
can  be  divested  of  the  association  of  ideas  born  of 
popular  usage,  which  complicates  and  perverts  the 
sense.  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Int.  Lang,  is  intended  chiefly  for  scientific  and  com- 
mercial use.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  a scientific 
or  technical  concept  is  to  be  absolutely  international—- 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  for  all  intellects — otherwise  it 

would  not  be  really  scientific. 

Besides,  the  technical  vocabularies  of  each  science 
would  be  elaborated  by  special  commissions,  wnich 
would  determine  the  sense  of  each  word,  and  at  the 
same  time  precisely  define  the  corresponding  concep- 
tions. Some  such  work  has  been  proposed  by  several 
members  of  the  International  Congress  of  Philosophy , 
and  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  for  the  French,  by  the 
SociHe  Frangaise  de  Philosophic,  recently  founded.  From 

* This  happens  frequently  in  terms  common  to  English  and 
French.  For  example  : — evidence^  control,  to  realise^ 
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comparison  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  vocabu- 
lanes  of  each  language  will  naturally  spring  an  inter- 
national  scientific  and  philosophical  vocabulary  This 
will  be  of  value  both  to  the  Int.  Lang,  and  to  the  sciences 
themselves,  which  will  find  in  it  a medium  more  logical 
clear,  and  complete  than  any  national  language. 

GRAMMAR  AND  SYNTAX. 

As  to  the  grammar  and  syntax,  they  should  be 
reduced  to  the  strictly  necessary ; and  one  would  hardly 
imagine  the  degree  of  simplicity  and  regularity  urn 
inown  to  our  languages,  to  which  they  could  be  brought 
The  embarrassing  distinction  of  genders  is  useless 
except^  m possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns  of  the 
d person,  where  the  gender  would  be  natural).  There 
ij>  no  need  for  verbs  to  vary  according  to  number  and 

■rw^ll’  subject  already  giving  these  indications, 
t will  suffice  to  have  a mark  for  the  plural  of  nouns 
t ome  affixes  to  d^istinguish  the  tenses  and  moods  of  verbs 
-nd  to  form  the  participles;  in  all,  less  than  twmUj 
lerminations  or  grammatical  flexions,  all  absolutely 

declensions,  hardly 
c ny  conjugations,  no  more  irregular  nouns  and  verb J 

kuch  a grammar  could  be  learnt  in  an  hour,  yet  never- 

t ioimhtVhTl°^  ^ express  every  shade  of 

t lought  that  could  be  expressed  by  our  own  lanffuafrpq 

aiid  some  thought^  besides,  thanks  to  the  rigorous  l^ic 

would  regul^e  the  use  of  tenses  and  moods  * ^ 

^ then,  affirm,  with  Max  Mueixer,  that  “ an 

a tificial  language  could  be  much  more  regular  more 

P .rfect,  and  much  easier  to  learn  than  any  oAhe  naS 
hnguages  of  humanity.”!  oaiurai 

The  programme  that  we  have  sketched  may  perhans 
aj»pear  chimerical  to  some  readers;  still  we^haye  not 
nnmed  a single  essential  for  an  Int  lIZ  Zlt  t 
not  already  realised  in  one  or  several  artificial  langnaves 
nature  and  advantages  of  which  we  have  reviewed! 

pabsts  never  ^ 

1 New  Lessons  on  the  Science  of  Language  (18G3J. 
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Therefore,  in  thus  defining  the  minimum  requisites  for 
the  future  Int.  Lang.,  we  demand  nothing  that  is  im- 
possible, since  languages  in  actual  use  already  sujiply 
them.  We  do  not  know  if  better  can  be  done,  but,  as 
all  human  work  is  perfectible,  we  may  hope  so  ; mean- 
while, we  have  only  to  adopt  one  of  these  languages  to 
enjoy  immediately  all  the  advantages  that  we  have 
enumerated.  Let  us  not,  then,  say  only  that  an 
International  Language  is  possible.  It  already  exists, 
and  can  be  employed  to-morrow,  if  so  desired. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 

To  the  idea  of  an  Int.  Lang,  it  is  often  objected  that 
languages  are  a spontaneous  growth  of  the  mind  of  the 
people,  and  cannot  be  created  by  decree  or  convention. 
But  this  is  an  illegitimate  inference,  which  sets  up  an 
historical  fact  as  a necessary  law.  Because  languages 
were  formed  in  this  way,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
they  ca»not  be  formed  otherwise.  One  acquainted 
with  only  the  old  cities  of  Europe  might  just  as  well 
infer  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a city  upon  a 
regular,  pre-arranged  plan  ; yet  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
new  world.  In  fact,  there  already  exist  systems  of 
international  signs — figures,  algebraical  signs,  chemical 
formulae,  musical  notes,  maritime  signals — which  are 
all  conventional,  and  become,  from  use,  as  natural  as 
the  vulgar  tongue  ; also  telegraphic  signs,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  finger-language,  the  Braille  alphabet  for  the 
blind.  All  these  systems  are  so  many  languages,  the 
results  of  invention  and  convention,  yet  they  become, 
for  those  who  daily  practice  them,  the  immediate  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  thoughts.  Therefore 
the  inference  loses  its  basis,  and  might  be  turned  against 
our  adversaries.  But  in  reality  it  has  not  the  slightest 
scientific  and  logical  value,  for  it  reduces  itself  simply 
to  : “ This  has  never  been  done  ; this  has  never  been 
seen.”  This  is  the  argument  of  routine,  it  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  progress.  Ten  years  ago  one  might  have 
employed  inferences  just  as  valuable  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  we  could  never  see  the  interior  of  the  human 
body,  or  that  we  could  never  telegraph  without  a metallic 
wire  or  a material  conductor,  for  that  also  had  never 
been  seen.  When  it  was  proposed  to  construct  in 
France  the  first  railways,  serious  people,  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  extremely  clever,  very  learnedly 
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de  noiistrated  that  a locomotive  could  never  drag  a 
trcin  along  an  iron  track,  and  this  whilst  railways  were 
all 3ady  running  in  England!  Let  those  who  deny  the 

l)0;isibility  of  an  Int.  Lang,  beware  of  resembling  these 
do  ibters. 

besides,  is  it  permissible  to  oppose  an  artificial  lan- 
guage to  our  natural  languages  ? Is  it  forgotten  that 
all  civilised  languages  are  in  a great  measure  the  pro- 
duct of  conscious  and  deliberate  elaboration  ? If  we 
su]  pressed  all  artificial  elements,  we  should  have  to 
erase  fiom  our  dictionaries  all  words  “ de  formation 
savinte,  say  21,000  to  27,000  in  the  French  dictionary 
alo  le,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  grammatical 
rules  born,  not  of  popular  use,  but  of  the  niceties  of  the 
lea  iied  and  the  fantasies  of  grammarians.  For  ex- 
am )le,  what  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  distinc- 
tio]  i of  genders,  or  the  partition  of  nouns  into  declensions 
anc  v^erbs  into  conjugations  ? In  reality,  each  one  of 
oui  languages  appears,  with  reason,  absolutely  artificial 
to  cll  who  have  to  learn  it,  be  they  children  or  foreigners, 
anc  the  faults  which  these  commit  always  tend  to  render 
it  nore  logical.  In  comparison  with  these  idioms  of 
spontaneous  and  popular  formation,  and  therefore  full 
of  rregularities,  singularities,  and  absurdities,  an  arti- 
ficial language  logically  constructed  would  be  not  only 
a hundred  times  more  simple  and  easy,  but  it  would 
really  be  more  natural,  for  it  would  be  rational. 

FUSION  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Csrtain  people,  whilst  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
an  Int.  Lang.,  believe  that  it  will  originate  with  a 
“sj  ontaneous  evolution,”  which  will  gradually  blend 
all  civilised  languages  into  one.  But  this  is  a danger- 
ous illusion.  National  languages  are  too  heterogeneous 
to  3ver  come  together  and  mingle.  Their  contact, 
friction,  and  rivalry  only  accentuate  tlufir  complete 
diversity  and  irreducible  originality.  But  even  if  this 
fusion  were  effected  (in  how  many  centuries  ?)  it  would 
pve  birth  to  an  idiom  perhaps  more  simpki  and  useful, 
but  as  irregular  and  illogical  as  our  own  languages, 
becr  use  it  would,  like  them,  be  the  result  of  a “ spou- 
tancous  evolution.”  It  would  be  a kind  of  sabir,  or 
jndfjityeyiglish instead  of  the  regular  and  logical  (if 
not  philosophical)  language  that  we  requires  It  would 
also  be  a universal  language — that  is  to  say,  a chimera. 
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And  it  is  to  this  chimera  that  they  would  sacrifice  an 
International  Language  which  could  be  constituted  and 
used  immediately  ! It  would  be  leaving  the  substance 
for  the  shadow. 

The  thesis  which  we  combat  invokes  other  specious 
arguments — “ languages  are  living  things,”  “ one  cannot 
copy  life  ; it  is  harder  still  to  invent  it,”  &c.  All  these 
considerations,  profound  in  appearance,  are  merely 
poetical  metaphors,  the  emanations  of  a superficial 
philosophy  which,  under  a false  liberalism,  conceals 
a radical  fatalism.  This  idolatry  of  Nature  tends  to 
obstruct  all  invention  and  to  ruin  all  human  activity. 
The  Arts  agree  to  render  artificial  the  most  natural 
actions — the  dance  and  the  song,  even  gait  and  speech. 
Not  only  art,  but  also  industry  and  all  civilisation, 
answer  the  definition  of  Bacon  ; Homo  additus  naturm. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  man  to  direct  and  correct  Nature, 
to  perfect  and  discipline  it  according  to  his  needs.  In 
all  human  institutions  and  productions,  progress  consists 
in  replacing  spontaneous  action  by  deliberate  action, 
instinct  by  reason.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  ly  a superstitious  reverence  of  nature, 
of  evolution,  or  of  life  : at  bottom  it  is  but  an  idle 
sophism.  We  did  not  depend  upon*  natural  forces  for 
the  piercing  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  or  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT. 

Finally,  it  is  declared  impossible  to  bring  about  an 
international  understanding  as  to  the  adoption  of  any 
agreed-upon  language.  Here,  again,  we  will  answer 
with  facts.  In  addition  to  the  sign  systems  already 
mentioned  (as  the  international  marine  code),  decimal 
numeration,  the  division  of  the  circle  and  time,  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  the  metrical  system,  the  C.  G.  S. 
system  of  units,  chemical  nomenclature  and  notation, 
&c.,  are  so  many  international  institutions,  which,  owing 
to  their  utility  and  convenience,  have  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  nations.  If  some  of  these  are  the  results  of 
spontaneous  and  progressive  accord  amongst  those  inter- 
ested, the  others  have  been  decreed  and  promulgated  by 
authority,  by  a learned  society  or  a congress.  The  need 
for  uniformity  between  nations  is  so  great  that  in  Paris, 
in  1900,  a congress  was  held  to  consider  the  question 
of  unification  in  the  numbering  of  wires ! Should  it, 
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th  3n,  be  impossible  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
t}i3  unification  of  scientific  and  commercial  language, 
which  should  summarise  and  complete  these  special 
ard  partial  conventions  ? 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. 

[t  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  possible  and  desirable 
agreement  will  be  the  outcome  of  a spontaneous  accord 
or  of  an  authoritative  decision.  No  doubt  it  could  be 
esi  ablished,  in  the  end,  by  making  the  various  projects 
foi'  -an  Int.  Lang,  better  known,  and  by  their  natural 
ri^  airy,  which  would  ultimately  give  the  victory  to  the 
be  it — that  is  to  say,  to  the  easiest  and  most  useful. 
B\.t  this  struggle  for  existence  would  be  almost  endless. 
T1  ere  cannot  be  rivalry  between  the  diff(?rent  schemes, 
fo]  each  is  worked  separately,  and  the  students  never  see 
or  know  one  another.  The  number  of  those  who  know 
several  of  these  projects  and  can  choose  between  them 
is  very  limited  indeed.  Most  of  those  interested  will 
know  but  one,  and  each  will,  on  principle,  adopt  that 
first  offered  by  chance.  Then,  supposing  the  various 
projects  had  all  possible  success  (that  is  to  say,  obtained 
ad  lerence  and  support  from  those  interested),  they  would 
br  ng  about  nothing  better  than  a division  of  the  civilised 
wc  rid  into  so  many  linguistic  domains,  fcDreign  to  each 
otlier,  between  whom  the  rivalry  would  be  just  as  ardent 
ani  sterile  as  that  between  national  languages  them- 
seWes.  Instead  of  destroying  the  Tower  of  Babel,  they 
wc  uld  build  another,  much  harder  to  demolish,  for  not  one 
of  the  rival  “ languages  ” would  admit  its  inferiority  and 
give  way  to  the  others.  Nothing  less  than  arbitration 
an  i a sovereign  decision  could  decide  the  matter  ; and 
ew  m this  might  not  succeed,  for  those  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  one  Int.  Lang,  would  not  willingly 
consent  to  learn  another,  however  easy  and  perfect. 

THE  “VICIOUS  CIRCLE.” 

Mie  best  we  can  do  is  to  obtain  this  arbitration  whilst 
there  is  yet  time— that  is  to  say,  whilst  adepts  of  this 
or  that  Int.  Lang,  form  but  a small  minority  of  those 
int  irested  ; the  more  so  as  this  would  be  the  best  way 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  latter.  This  inertia  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  there  is  a good  reason  for 
its  existence.  Of  those  interested,  each  one  postpones 
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the  learning  of  an  Int.  Lang,  until  it  may  be  of  use  to 
him — that  is  to  say,  until  all  the  others  have  learnt  it 
first.  How  are  we  to  get  out  of  this  “ vicious  circle  ” ? 

^ \ et  airother  reason  : each  of  the  interested 

ones  will  willingly  learn  a language,  on  condition  that 
it  be  the  Int.  Lang.  But  how  will  he  know  it  for  the 
'^ood,  the  true,  the  only  one  ? Who  can  assure  him 
that,  whilst  he  is  learning  his  language,  other  people 
are  not  practising  one  that  will  depose  it  ? The  failure 
of  Volapitk  has  made  people  suspicious,  if  not  sceptical, 
and  has  engendered  an  unjust  prejudice  against  the 
principle  of  an  Int.  Lang.  Volapiik  owed  its  brilliant 
and  rapid  success  to  the  fact  that  it  supplied  a real 
want,  especially  to  commercial  people,  and  the  check 
it  has  sustained  is  the  result  of  its  own  faults — notably, 
the  insufficient  internationality  of  its  radicals.*  There- 
fore, its  success  is  a proof  in  favour  of  the  principle  which 
we  advocate,  whilst  its  check 'proves  nothing  against  it. 
Many  are,  perhaps,  unaware  of  the  fact  that,  although 
Volapiik  has  succumbed  so  quickly,  it  has  been  deposed 
and  replaced,  even  by  its  most  fervent  supporters,  by 
languages  which  are  much  more  perfect  and  practical, 
pch  as  Esperanto^  and  Idiom  Neutral,X  constructed 
by  the  International  Academy  of  Volapiik  to  amend 
Volapiik,  or  rather  to  take  its  place.  We  must  not, 
then,  despair  of  the  cause,  but  guard  against  judging 
even  the  idea  of  an  Int.  Lang,  by  its  more  or  less  de- 
fective realisations.  Almost  all  inventions,  even  those 
ultimately  most  successful  and  fruitful,  have  a shapeless 
period,  during  which  it  is  necessary  to  feel  the  way 
carefully.  What  cyclist  would  to-day  mount  a “ bone- 
shaker,” or  even  one  of  the  big- wheel  bicycles  of  twenty 
years  ago  ? 


* Who  would  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  name  of  Volapiik 
is  composed  of  the  two  English  roots — world  and  speak  ? 

t See  J.  C.  O’CosTNOR,  B.A.,  Esperanto,  The  Student's  Com- 
plete Text-hook.  (London:  Office  oi  Review  of  Reviews.  1903.)  A 
sheet  containing  a full  list  of  the  foundation  or  root  words,  and  all 
the  grammatical  explanation  necessary  for  deciphering  anything 
written  or  printed  in  “Esperanto,”  can  be  had  b^y  sending 
three  penny  stamjis  to  “Esperanto,”  Red  Lion  House,  Red 
Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

J See  Rosenberger,  W orterhuch  dcr  N eutralsprache.  (Leipzig 
Haberland.  1902.) 
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It  becomes,  then,  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  two 
questions  : the  question  of  principit  and  the  question 
‘>f  choice.  For  the  present,  the  Delegation  will  consider 
only  the  lirst  question,  as  it  alone  interests  the  great 
majority  of  the  public,  and  is  also  the  only  one  upon 
’vhich  the  public  are  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  And 
what  do  they  ask  for  ? An  Int.  Lang,  that  would  be 
' yractical,  but  absolutely  unique  ; for  it  would  be  far 
1 >etter  to  have  a single  mediocre  language  than  several 
]uore  perfect^  but  no  one  of  which  would  be  “inter- 
national.” We  must,  then,  leave  the  choice  to  an  inter- 
national institution  with  the  necessary  competence  and 
authority,  which  could  impose  its  decision  upon  those 
( oncerned,  and  bring  about  an  agreement. 

Now,  such  an  institution  already  exists.  It  is  the 
nternational  Association  of  Academies,  founded  in 
900.  No  body  is  better  qualified  to  give  the  important 
decision  necessary.  But  in  order  that  the  Association 
\ hould  take  the  question  into  consideration,  and  under- 
iake  the  responsibility  of  deciding  it,  it  must  be  laid 
])efore  them  conjointly  by  those  interested,  and  their 
arbitration  should  be  accepted.  It  is  with  this  object 
1 hat  we  invite  societies  of  savants,  of  merchants,  and 
of  tourists  of  all  countries,  to  express  their  wishes  and 
] ecpiirenients,  and  to  elect  delegates  who  will  join  with 
us  in  representing  these  to  the  aforesaid  Association,  in 
1 lie  name  of  the  civilised  world.  Should  the  Association 
decline  the  responsibility  of  selection,  a (7omm{^fee  elected 
l)y  the  Delegation  would  undertake  the  decision,  and 
as  they  would  represent  (in  the  second  degree)  the  bulk 
(if  those  interested,  their  decision  would  still  have  all 
1 he  authority  necessary  to  impose  it  upon  adherent 
tocieties,  and,  through  them,  upon  all  countries.  (It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  Committee  would  be  com- 
] >osed  of  a limited  number  of  persons  of  undoubted  com- 
] )etence  and  impartiality,  selected,  if  necessary,  outside 
of  the  Delegation).  In  this  way,  tht;  desires  of  all 
i .dherent  societies  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  satis- 
1 action.  Should  a minority  of  the  societies,  or  even  a 
nation,  remain  outside  this  international  plebiscite,  the 
iact  that  the  chosen  language  was  used  with  advantage 
by  the  majority  of  societies  and  nations  wmuld  be  suffi- 
( lent  to  very  soon  force  it  upon  the  others,  in  their  own 
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interests,  for  ignorance  of  it  would  place  them  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

CONCLUSION. 

But  above  the  practical  interest  of  the  Int.  Lanf^.  to 
\ individuals  of  all  nations,  there  is  the  general  and  hunian 
interest,  to  which  savants  and  philosophers  can  never 
be  indifferent.  As  we  have  said,  the  necessity  for  an 
Int.  Lang,  is  the  result  of  the  marvellous  development 
of  international  relations.  Inversely,  the  institution 
of  such  a medium  will  render  these  relations  more  fre- 
quent and  numerous.  It  will  favour  the  extension  of 
commercial  exchanges,  and  also  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
It  will  enable  savants  to  be  more  quickly  and  directly 
informed  of  the  discoveries  and  progress  made  in  all 
lands.  By  enabling  each  one  to  profit  by  the  w’ork  of 
all  his  fellows,  it  will  prevent  useless  research  and  loss 
of  time,  and  there  will  spring  up  the  agreement  necessary 
to  the  organisation  and  division  of  scientific  work.  It 
will  realise  more  and  more  the  unity  of  science,  and  in- 
carnate and  symbolise  the  unity  of  hunian  intelligence. 
It  is  sometimes  objected  that  living  languages  contain 
something  intellectual  and  moral — namely,  the  intellect 
the  character,  and  the  soul  of  a people.  But  the  Int.’ 
Lang,  will  contain  something  more  rich  and  precious 
still  : the  ensemble  of  philosophic  and  moral,  scientific 
and  practical  ideas  and  truths,  w'^hich  form  the  common 
patrimony  of  humanity. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  too  much  to  pretend  that  it 
will  suffice  to  give  to  mankind  the  conscience  of  brother- 
hood, to  prevent  all  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
nations,  and  to  replace  the  reign  of  Force  by  that  of 
Right.  But  at  least  it  will  help  peo2:>les  to  know^,  to 
understand,  to  esteem  and  respect  one  another.’  It 
will  dissipate  many  of  the  prejudices  and  misunder- 
standings which  divide  them,  and  draw  closer  and 
multiply  those  relations,  not  only  of  interest,  but  of 
sympathy,  which  contribute  to  peace  and  concord.  “Our 
predecessors  have  created  the  family  conscience,  the 
city  conscience,  the  national  conscience.  It  remains  for 
us  to  create  the  conscience  of  humanity.”*  This  con- 

* Address^  by  M.  Boutboux,  President,  at  the  opening 

International  Congress  of  Philosopliv,  August  f 
1900.  (See  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,  Book  VIII  ’ 
p.  510  ; and  Biblioth'que  du  Conqres,  Book  I.,  p.  xxi.) 


. '*r'T^ 


. S(  ience  of  humanity,  which  has  begun  to  form  and  mani- 
f(  st  itself,  will  find  in  the  Int.  Lang,  an  indispensable 
n edium  and  instrument.  It  devolves  upon  each  one 
o : us  to  hasten  this  great  reform,  which  will  mark  in  the 
history  of  humanity  an  epoch  comparable  with  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  will  powerfully  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  civilisation. 


Louis  Couturat, 


Professor  of  the  University  of  Toulouse, 

I elegate  of  the  Congr'es  International  de  Philosophie 

(Paris,  August,  1900). 
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DELEGATION 

FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OP 

INTERNATIONAL  AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE, 


I 


DECLARATION. 

The  undersigned,  deputed  by  various  Congresses  and  Societies 
to  study  the  question  of  an  International  Auxiliary  Language, 
have  agreed  on  the  following  points  : 

1.  There  is  a necessity  to  choose  and  to  spread  the  use  of  an 
international  language,  designed  not  to  replace  national  idioms 
in  the  individual  life  of  each  people,  but  to  serve  in  the  written 
and  oral  relations  between  persons  whose  mother-tongues  are 
different. 

2.  In  order  to  fulfil  its  purpose  usefully,  an  international 
language  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : 

1st  Condition  : It  must  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  social  life,  of  commercial  communications, 
and  of  scientific  and  philosophic  relations  ; 

2nd  Condition : It  must  be  easily  acquired  by  every 
person  of  average  elementary  education,  and  especially  by 
persons  of  European  civilisation  ; 

3rd  Condition  : It  must  not  be  one  of  the  national  lan- 
guages. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  organise  a general  Delegation  representing 
all  who  realise  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  possibility,  of  an  inter- 
national auxiliary  language,  and  who  are  interested  in  its  employ- 
ment. This  Delegation  will  appoint  a Committee  of  members 
who  can  meet  during  a certain  period  of  time.  The  purpose  of 
this  Committee  is  defined  in  the  following  articles. 

4.  The  choice  of  the  auxiliary  language  belongs  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  International  Association  of  Academies,  or,  in 
case  of  failure,  to  the  Committee  mentioned  in  Article  3. 

5.  Consequently  the  first  duty  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
present  to  the  International  Association  of  Academies,  in  the 
required  forms,  the  desires  expressed  by  the  constituent  Societies 
and  Congresses,  and  to  invite  it  respectfully  to  realise  the  project 
of  an  auxiliary  language. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  create  a Society  for 
Propaganda,  to  spread  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  language  which 
is  chosen. 

7.  The  undersigned,  being  delegated  by  various  Congresses 
and  Societies,  decide  to  approach  all  learned  bodies,  and  all 
societies  of  business  men  and  tourists,  in  order  to  obtain  their 

■ adhesion  to  the  present  project. 

8.  Representatives  of  regularly-constituted  Societies  which 
have  agreed  to  the  present  Declaration  will  be  admitted  as 
members  of  the  Delegation. 


I 


N.B. — The  foregoing  “ Declaration  ” is  the  sole  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Delegation.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  under- 
standing and  course  of  action  of  the  adherent  Societies  and 
Congresses  which  are  enumerated  in  the  reports  of  the  “ State 
of  the  Delegation  ” issued  from  time  to  time. 


The  International  Association  of  Academies  includes  eighteen 
Academies  of  Europe  and  America  : The  Academies  or  Societies 
of  Sciences  of  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Buda-Pest,  Chris- 
tiania, Copenhagen,  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  London  (Royal 
Society),  Munich,  Paris  (Academic  des  Sciences,  Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales,  Academic  des  Inscriptions),  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome  (Accademia  dei  Lincei),  Stockholm,  Vienna,  and 
Washington. 

It  holds  a general  assembly  every  three  years  (in  Paris,  1901; 
in  London,  1904),  and  in  the  interval  is  represented  by  a com- 
mittee. “For  the  consideration,  study,  or  preparation  of  scien- 
tific enterprises  and  researches  of  international  interest,  special 
international  commissions  can  be  instituted  on  the  proposal  of 
one  or  more  of  the  associated  academies,  either  by  the  general 
assembly,  or,  in  the  interval  between  two  general  assemblies, 
by  the  committee.”  (§  10  of  the  Statutes.) 


ALL  ARE  INVITED 


TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DELEGATION: 


1.  By  making  it  known  amongst  their  acquaintances,  and 
assisting  to  obtain  the  adherence  of  learned  societies,  chambers 
of  commerce,  professional  associations,  and  their  appointment 
of  delegates.  The  duties  of  a delegate  entail  no  expense  or 
travelling.  They  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere  voting  by 
correspondence  at  the  election  of  the  future  Committee  (Art.  3 
of  the  Declaration)  and  of  reporting  the  work  of  the  Delegation 
to  the  Society  which  he  represents. 

2.  By  subscribing  a sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  propa- 
ganda. Anyone  sending  at  least  5 francs  will  receive  the  cir- 
culars of  the  Delegation  regularly. 

L Leau,  General  Secretary, 

Docteur  es  Sciences,  0,  rue  Vavin,  Paris  (VI.). 

L.  CouTUKAT,  Treasurer, 

Docteur  cs  Lettres,  7,  rue  Nicole,  Paris  (V.). 
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